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the third day of July. The wounds have healed, and all the men continue 
in good health. The natives even go so far as to maintain that if this 
remedy be given to a man already stricken with hydrophobia, it will infal- 
libly cure." It appears, also, that from time immemorial the peasants of 
central France have been in the habit of using the gall-bladder as a remedy 
for viper-bites. The folk seem thus to have anticipated the interesting and 
valuable experiments of Phisalix, Neufeld, Valle'e, and others concerning 
the anti-toxic properties of the hepatic substances. 

A correspondent, in the issue for February 23 (p. 252), adds this state- 
ment : " The natives of Bengal are not alone in knowing the anti-toxic 
power of the liver and in employing it therapeutically. Nor are the pea- 
sants of France, or of England either, whose practices gave rise to the inves- 
tigations of Professor Fraser of Edinburgh, the first to show by searching 
and scientifically conducted experiments that the bile of the serpent is an 
antidote against the venom of that creature. In Guiana, — the fact is 
noted in the ' Revue ' for February 20, 1892, — the natives treat poisonous 
bites with a powder composed of the liver and bile of the serpent. In Cali- 
fornia (according to the ' Scientific American ' of October 7, 1893) the In- 
dians do the same thing. And at our watering-places to-day one may see 
fishermen treat stings and pricks with a plaster of fish-liver. It is inter- 
esting to know that such practices, scattered here and there all over the 
globe, among the most diverse peoples, are not at all so irrational as might 
at first sight be thought. They are justified by the brilliant studies of 
Fraser on the action of bile against venom, by those of Frantzius on the 
action of bile against the virus of rabies, and by those of Vicenzi on the 
action of bile against the virus of tetanus. These different experimen- 
tators have been pioneers in this field." 

A. F. C. 

Igorrote Marriage Customs. — As Tennessee has a considerable 
number of soldiers in the Philippines, I some time since sent out letters to 
a few of those best qualified to make the reports, asking for Islands folk- 
lore — it now being ours, I suppose, by the triple rights of discovery, con- 
quest, and adoption. 

The most interesting reply came from Lieutenant Frank L. Case, of 
Chattanooga, who has, I am glad to say, been promoted for bravery since 
the letter was written. 

He wrote from Vigan, and stated that he had just returned from a most 
exhausting expedition into the heart of the Igorrote country, during which 
they averaged eighteen miles a day, over mountains, some of which were 
eight thousand feet in height, and along trails that had to be cleared and 
shovelled. 

" There are many tribes of Igorrotes," writes Lieutenant Case, " whose 
names I have been unable as yet to collect. 

" ' Igorrote ' is a general term, like ' Indians ' at home. Most of them 
are pagans, but there are a few Christian settlements. 

" Their religion in most instances seems to be a sun, or nature, worship. 
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They are ruled in the patriarchal style, with chiefs and petty chiefs, and no 
man of one village or clan will go to another unless for warlike purposes, 
or without danger of war, in the ' Malo Igorrote ' sections. 

" A lieutenant of our regiment, stationed in the edge of the mountains, 
heard of a big dance that was about to take place and went out to it early 
one morning. It proved to be a marriage dance. It began at four o'clock 
a. m., and forty or fifty couples were married. 

" The pairs would start out into the centre of the assemblage while two 
men beat instruments something like tom-toms or drums. 

" Each of the pairs had cloths about the size of large handkerchiefs. 
The man approached his damsel, dancing and making motions with the 
cloth or handkerchief. She at first was coy, and made gestures of disdain 
while dancing. This continued for some time, but she finally succumbed, 
and this concluded the marriage ceremony." 

This occurred among the Igorrotes, but not the wild head-hunters. 

Of the head-hunters Lieutenant Case says : — 

" Here is the way the young Igorrote gets his wife. First, he carefully 
counts the number of heads hanging in his little hut ; they are strung 
around in a circle by blocks of five, I suppose for convenience in number- 
ing. Perhaps he is short one or two heads, or more. If so, he shuts up 
shop and goes forth, taking his head-axe with him. Within a radius of 
about three miles of his native village he is in honor bound to behead 
nobody. That would be a violation of the rules, and of the moral code ; 
and besides, he might get hurt some time, when not prepared for resistance. 
But outside of this limit he can kill his own relatives ; an entirely proper 
thing, he thinks, if thereby he can gain his wife. 

" When the number of heads required is obtained, sufficient to show his 
lady-love, I suppose, that he is a man not to be henpecked, he invites the 
lady's father to his house for a feast. This is eaten in silence, and in full 
contemplation of the strings of heads. Nobody can blame the old man 
for eating in silence under such circumstances. 

" When the father has left the young man's house, he sends his daugh- 
ters in, one at a time. The first one to go may not be the light of the 
warrior's life. If that be the case, he grunts his disapproval as she enters, 
and so on until the proper lady-love arrives, and the ceremony is thus 
ended. 

"The head-hunters are not exactly cannibals, but when a head is taken, 
they have a big dance. They also cut out the shin-bones of the victim, 
and some also take the heart, liver, and other parts of the body, place them 
on spears, and dance about them." 

Later, Lieutenant Case says he has learned that one head is sufficient in 
some cases to vouchsafe the Igorrote young warrior a wife, whereas he had 
supposed that a number were necessary. 

H.M. Wiltse. 

In the Field of Southern Folk-Lore. — 1. Superstition concerning 
Dog-bites. A superstition which is very widespread in the South, and is 



